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THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 

The first important and decisive movement to carry out the 
proposition to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independece, by a grand national 
exhibition of the products of the industry and skill of the peo- 
ple of all nations, at Philadelphia, was made by, committees 
of the City Councils and the Franklin Institute of that city, 
and a committee of the Legislature of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In the early part of the year 1870 these committees 
petitioned the Congress of the United States as follows : 

" MEMORIAL. 

** To the Honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of 
the United States : 

" The Declaration of Independence having been written and 
signed by its patriotic authors in Philadelphia, and its promul- 
gation to the world first made in that city, and as the centennial 
anniversary of that memorable and decisive epoch in our country's 
history is nearly approaching, it behooves the people of the Unit- 
ed States to prepare for its celebration by such demonstrations 
and appropriate ceremonies as may become a nation so rapidly 
risen from struggling infancy to a position of power and pros- 
perity as at once to command the respect of all governments 
and the admiration of the world. 

" In order, therefore, to stimulate a pilgrimage to Jjie mecca 
of American nationality, the home of American independence, 
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on an occasion so worthy of commemoration, it has been wisely^ 
suggested that prominent among the features for celebrating our 
one hundredth anniversary there should be an international 
exhibition .of arts, manufactures, and products of the soil and 
mine, as thereby we may illustrate the unparalleled advance- 
ment in science and art, and all the various appliances of hu- 
man ingenuity for the refinement and comfort of man, in con- 
trast with the meagre achievements of a century past. 

" For the fulfillment of this, where so fitting a spot as the cra- 
dle of our country's liberty ? or when the time as on the centen- 
nial anniversary of the year her freedom had its birth ? 

" In furtherance of an undertaking truly national in its char- 
acter, and so commendable in spirit, the Councils of the City of 
Philadelphia, the Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute, 
and Legislature of the Cdmmonwealth of Pennsylvania, have 
each appointed committees, who, clothed with authority to act 
from the bodies they represent, respectfully solicit Congress, by 
its action, to reco|;nize the fact that the City of Philadelphia is,, 
and of right should be, the place to hold, and that the year one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-six would be the time ta 
inaugurate, an exhibition of the industry of all nations. 

" When such action as your wisdom may deem proper shall 
have been taken in order to pjace the grand design under your 
fostering care and control, it is hoped the President of the 
United States will be authorized, in due time, to invite the par- 
ticipation of all governments. 

" Respectfully submitted." ' 

. • • • • 

The above memorial was signed by a committee of twenty 
members of the Common Councils of Philadelphia, of which 
JohnX. Shoemaker was chairman, and Daniel M. Fox Mayor 
of the city ; a committee of four members of the Franklin Insti- 
.tute ; and a joint committee consisting of eight members of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, of which John L. Shoemaker was 
chairman. 

On March 3, 187 1, an Act of Congress was passed, providing 
that an exhibition of American and foreign arts, products, and 
manufactures, should be held in Philadelphia in 1876, and also 
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providing for a Centennial Commission, consisting of one mem- 
ber and one alternate belonging to each State and Territory of 
the Union. 

Ex-Governor Ezekiel A. Straw was appointed the Commis- 
sioner from New Hampshire, and Hon. Asa P. Cate, of North- 
field, the alternate. Mr. Cate resigned in 1874, and Colonel 
M. V. B. Edgerly, of . Manchester, was appointed to fill his 
place. 

The Commissioners soon after met in Philadelphia, and the 
appropriate committees were appointed. General Joseph R. 
Hawley, of Connecticut, was appointed President, and Hon. 
Alfred T. Goshorn, of Ohio, Direitor-General. 

It was provided by the by-laws of the Commission that the 
following committees should be appointed for the management 
of the details of the enterprise : The Executive Committee, to 
consist of thirteen members. Committee on Tariffs and Trans- 
portation, Committee on Finance, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
Committee on Opening Ceremonies, Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Classification, Committee on Nominations of 
Secretaries of Departments, Committee on Arts and Sciences, 
Committee on Manufactures, Commfttee on History, Literature, 
and Popular Education, Committee on Commerce, Committee 
on Agriculture and Live Stock, Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing, Committee on Horticulture and Floriculture, Committee on 
Fisheries and Fish Culture. 

The original Executive Committee consisted of thirteen mem- 
bers, as follows : Daniel J. Morrill, Pennsylvania ; Alfred T. 
Goshorn, Ohio ; Walter W. Wood, Virginia ; Ezekiel A. Straw, 
New Hampshire ; N. M. Beckwith, New York ; James T. Earle, 
Maryland ; George H. Corliss, Rhode Island ; John G. Stevens, 
New Jersey ; Alexander R. Boteler, West Virginia ; Richard C. 
Cormick, Arizona ; Lewis Wain Smith, Georgia ; John Lynch, 
Louisiana ; James Birney, Michigan. 

Mr. Straw was also a member of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures and the Committee on Plans and Architecture, and he was 
chairman of each of these boards. On account of the pressure 
of other business engagements, he resigned his position on the 
Executive Committee in 1875. 
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The State of Pennsylvania appropriated the sum of $1,000,000 
and the city of Philadelphia the sum of $500,000, the whole to 
be expended for the erection of an Art Gallery or Memorial' 
Hall for the use of the Exhibition, with the proviso that at the 
close the hall should be permanently devoted to the display of 
works of art in Philadelphia. The city 6f Philadelphia subse- 
quently made another appropriation of $1,000,000 for the aid of 
the exhibition. 

It was decided to hold the exhibition on the most beautiful 
portion of Fairmount Park, situated on the west bank of the river 
Schuylkill, and three miles from Independence Hall. Two hun- 
dred and thirty-six acres were enclosed for the purpose. The 
grounds, which were undulating and naturally very beautiful,, 
were laid out in the most admirable manner. The avenues, 
which were of ample width, were laid in concrete. There were 
many beautiful fountains and statues ; and a large portion of the 
grounds which were not occupied by buildings were covered with 
plants and flowers of many varieties. A narrow-gauge double- 
track steam-railway, which was furnished with its equipment as 
a special exhibit, was operated for the conveyance of passengers 
about the grounds, at a small charge. The grounds were sup- 
plied with water from the Schuylkill, which was pumped up by 
engines which were capable of supplying six and a half millions 
gallons per day. 

Soon after the organization of the Board of Commissioners, 
the sum of $20,000 was offered for the best plans for the build- 
ings for the exhibition. Many of the best architects in the 
country competed for the prize, and thirty-two plans were sub- 
mitted to the committee. On examination, however, it was. 
found that all of the plans were unsatisfactory, on account of 
the great expense which wovild be involved in their construction, 
chiefly for ornamentation ; and also for the reason that none of 
them were calculated to secure the proper economy of space 
which was required. 

The Commissioners finally decided to authorize Mr. Goshom, 
the Director-General, to employ other architects, who were well 
acquainted with their ideas, to carry out their views. Henry 
Pettit, who had been extensivdy engaged in the management of 
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railroads, was appointed engineer, and John Wilson principal 
architect. The Commissioners, however, decided to distribute 
the amount of $20,000, which they had offered for plans, among 
the thirty-two architects who had responded to their proposals, 
reserving to themselves the right to use any part of the plans 
which were submitted, as they might seelftt. 

Five principal exhibition buildings were erected, as follows : 

1. The Main Building. This building was 1880 feet long, 
464 feet wide, and was devoted to the display of articles which 
were arranged under three general departments, as follows : 
Mines and Metallurgy ; Manufactures ; and Education and Sci- 
ence. The contract cost of this building was $1,800,00. 

2. The Art Gallery, or Memorial Hall. This was a 
beautiful building, built of granite, iron, and glass, and rendered 
fire-proof. It was erected at a cost of $1,500,000, and was de- 
signed to remain a permanent memorial of the nation's first 
centennial anniversary. It is 365 feet long and 210 feet wide, 
and is surmounted by a central dome. It was devoted to the 
department of sculpture and painting, engraving, architectural 
designs, models, decorations, etc. Adjacent to this building 
there was an annex for the display of works of art, which was 
much larger than the principal structure erected for that pur- 
pose. The main art building and the annex contained about 
forty-five separate rooms or galleries, which were filled with 
splendid paintings, statues, and other works of art. Nearly all 
of the countries in Europe were represented, and there were 
specimens of the works of many of the most celebrated artists 
of England, from the time of Charles I. to the present day. 
Mexico and Brazil were also well represented. The exhibit of 
the United States contained specimens of the works of nearly 
all the leading painters of the country for the past two hundred 
years. 

3. Machinery Hall. This was 1402 feet long by 360 feet 
wide, and cost $800,000. In the centre of this building was 
located a Corliss engine of 1400 horse-power, with two 40-inch 
cylinders with 120-inch stroke, and capable of driving the 
entire shafting necessary to run all the machinery which was 
exhibited. 
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4. The Agricultural Building. This was 826 feet long 
and 540 feet wide. This building cost $300,000, and was de- 
voted to the exhibition of agricultural products, land animals, 
animal and vegetable products, agricultural implements, etc. 

5. Horticultural Hall. This handsome building was 383 
feet long by 193 feet wide, and cost $300,000. Ornamental 
trees, shrubs, flowers, conservatories, and graperies were dis- 
played in this building. 

The entire space occupied by the five principal buildings was 
forty-eight and a half acres. Besides these principal buildings, 
additional buildings, or annexes, as they were called, were erected 
by the side or in the vicinity of each. These annexes covered 
twenty-six and a half acres, making a total of seventy-five acres 
in all under cover in the main enclosure. 

The visitors to the Main Building were obliged to travel a 
distance of eleven miles to see all the exhibits which were dis- 
played there. 

Another very large structure was erected on the grounds by 
the United States government, at a cost of $60,000. It cov- 
ered two acres, and contained one of the most interesting col- 
lections in the grounds, illustrating the functions of the govern- 
ment in time of peace, and its resources as a war power. There 
was attached to this building a model army hospital. 

The following States erected separate buildings within the 
grounds for the accommodation of their respective citizens: 
Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Vermont, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Colorado, Iowa, Michigan, and Tennessee. Some of the above 
States had separate exhibitions in their buildings. 

Among the other buildings were the British Commission 
Buildings, the German Empire Building, the French Government 
Buildings, the Spanish Government Buildings, the Sweedish 
School-house, the Japanese Dwelling, the Canadian Building, 
and the Portuguese Building. In some of the foreign buildings 
there were separate and very fine exhibitions of the products of 
the various coimtries represented. 
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Among the miscellaneous buildings were the Woman's Pavil- 
ion, covering nearly an acre of ground, devoted entirely to the 
exhibition of woman's work ; a woman's school-house ; the Pho- 
tographic Art Building, in which there was a splendid display 
of photographs from many of the States of the Union, Canada, 
South America, the most of the countries in Europe, and from 
various other quarters of the globe ; the Judges' Hall ; the prin- 
cipal annexes to the Art Gallery and the Main Building ; the 
World's Ticket-office ; the Shoe and Leather Building ; House 
of Public Comfort; the Centennial Photograph Company's 
Building. This company had the exclusive privilege of taking 
and selling photographs of the buildings and exhibitions in the 
j;rounds. 

Besides the above-named buildings, there were many fine 
structures which were used as restaurants, and for the exhibition 
and sale of articles of taste and value. Among these were the 
Three Brothers Provencaux's Restaurant (French^ ; the German 
Restaurant ; the Restaurant of the South ; George's Hill Res- 
taurant ; the Dairy ; the Vienna Bakery and Coffee House ; the 
New England Farmers' Home of one hundred years ago, and 
modern kitchen; the Kindergarten; and many others which 
were less conspicuous. 

The following foreign countries occupied space in the Main 
Building, and nearly all of them were represented by Commis- 
sions which were appointed by the respective governments : 
Argentine Republic, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, 
China, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, France and colonies, the 
German Empire, Great Britain, British India, Canada, Australia, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Orange (free State in Africa), Peru, Portugal and 
colonies, Russia, San Salvador, Hawaiian Islands, Siam, Spain 
and colonies, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis, Turkey, Venezuela. 
A large proportion of the above countries had splendid displays 
in the other great departments of the exhibition. 

The exhibition was opened on May lo, 1876, by appropriate 
ceremonies, which took place in the terrace between the Art 
Gallery and the Main Building. The President of the United 
States was escorted to the grounds by Governor Hartranft, of 
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Pennsylvania, with a military escort, when the following exer- 
cises tt>ok place : A Grand March, written for the occasion by 
Richard Wagner, was performed, followed by the invocation of 
the Divine blessing; an original hymn, written by John G. 
Whittier, was then sung. Then followed an original cantata, 
written for the occasion, and performed by an orchestra under 
the direction of Theodore Thomas. General Hawley, the Pres- 
ident of the Commission, then reported to President Grant that 
the exhibition was ready to be opened. Flags were then un- 
furled, an artillery salute was fired, the chimes in the tower 
were rung, and Handel's great Hallalujah Chorus was rendered 
by six hundred singers. President Grant then proceeded to 
Machinery Hall, and with his own hand started the great Corliss 
engine, the machinery was put in motion, and the exhibition 
was declared open to the world. 

The centennial anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was celebrated at Philadelphia by a grand military parade, 
in which upwards of eight thousand troops from various States 
participated. The Centennial Legion, a military organization, 
the members of which belonged to the thirteen original States, 
was escorted through the principal streets by the Pennsylva- 
nia militia and other military organizations, to Independence 
Hall, where the original Declaration was read, and other inter^- 
esting exercises took place. The troops were reviewed by Pres- 
ident Grant, General Sherman, and other distinguished persons. 

By the special request of Governor Cheney, New Hampshire 
was represented in the Centennial Legion on the occasion by 
Section A of the First New Hampshire Battery, belonging to 
Manchester, and commanded by Captain S. S. Piper. The 
section encamped on George's Hill during its stay of ten days 
in Philadelphia. 

Section B of the Second New Hampshire Battery, belonging 
to Portsmouth, and commanded by Captain Thomas O. Marvin^ 
visited the Centennial Exhibition in September. 

* 

NEW HAMPSHIRE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

At the session of the Legislature in 187 1, a communication from 
a committee of the United States Commission was received by 
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the Governor, requesting the Legislature of New Hampshire to 
co-operate with other States of the Union in aiding and assist- 
ing the Commission in the work of making preparations for a 
Centennial Exhibition in 1876. On the 14th of July, 187 1, the 
Legislature passed the following resolution : 

" Resolved^ That the Governor, with four other persons to be 
appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice of the Coun- 
cil, shall be a committee for the State of New Hampshire to 
co-operate with committees from other States upon the subject 
of the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in the year 1876, 
said committee to stand until that time, and to report at each 
intervening Legislature, and make such suggestions and recom- 
mendations from time to time as they may think fit." 
• A Centennial Committee was appointed, which, including the 
Governor, was as follows : James A. Weston, of Manchester, 
Governor ; Hon. Lewis W. Clark, of Manchester ; Mason W. 
Tappan, of Bradford ; Edward C. Baker, of Claremont ; James 
F. Briggs, then of Hillsborough, now of Manchester. This com- 
mittee appointed Colonel George W. Riddle State Commissioner 
to superintend the wprk of making all necessary arrangements 
for securing a proper representation of the State at the exhibi- 
tion, to establish head-quarters at the Centennial grounds, to 
arrange the State exhibits in their proper places, and to have a 
general supervision of the New Hampshire department. 

On July 3, 1875, the following act, passed by the Legislature, 
was approved by the Governor : 

" Resolved, That, to enable the State of New Hampshire to 
participate in the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, in 
1876, in a manner becoming one of the original States, and to 
make all necessary arrangements therefor, the sum of five thou- 
sand dollars, to be expended under the direction of the Centen- 
nial Committee of New Hampshire, is hereby appropriated for 
that purpose, and the Governor is hereby authorized to draw 
his warrant therefor." 

To enable the Centennial Commissioners to raise funds to 
defray the expenses of the great Exhibition, in June, 1872, Con- 
gress passed an act incorporating the Centennial Board of 
Finance. The Board was authorized to issue certificates of 
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Stock, not exceeding the sum of ten millions of dollars, to be 
divided into shares of ten dollars each. It was provided in the 
act that, at the close of the Exhibition, the corporation should 
convert its property into cash, and, after the payment of all 
its liabilities, to divide its remaining assets among its stock- 
holders, pro ratay in full satisfaction and discharge of its capital 
stock. 

In August, 1874, the Bureau of Revenue, by authority of the 
Centennial Board of Finance, requested the following citizens 
of New Hampshire to act as an auxilliary board to the Bureau 
of Finance : Governor James A. Weston, Ex-Governor Ezekiel 
A. Straw, Ex-Governor Frederick Smyth, Hon. James F. Briggs, 
and Hon. Lewis W. Clark, of Manchester; Hon. Mason W. 
Tappan, of Bradford ; and Edward C. Baker, Esq., of Clar^- 
mont. The above-named gentlemen accepted the position, and 
appointed Colonel George W. Riddle State Financial Agent, 
September 25, 1875. 

In the summer of 1875, Ex-Governor William Bigler, of Penn- 
sylvania, the Financial Agent of the Centennial Board of Fi- 
nance, visited New Hampshire, to urge our citizens to purchase 
stock in the great enterprise, which had been issued by the 
Board. He addressed the members of the Legislature, with the 
view of inducing the State government to aid the Centennial 
Exhibition by taking a portion of the stock. 

On July 3, a resolution, passed by both branches of the Legis- 
lature, appropriating the sum of $10,000, to be expended in the 
purchase of Centennial stock, was signed by the Governor. In 
1876, the Legislature appropriated the further sum of $1500 for 
the payment of such bills for expenses incurred for promoting 
the best interest of the State at the Centennial Exhibition as in 
the judgment of the Governor and Council are just and reason- 
able. 

In the summer of 1875, the State Centennial Committee con- 
tracted with Head and Dowst, of Manchester, to erect a build- 
ing at the Centennial grounds, at Philadelphia, for the use of 
the citizens of the State who should attend the Exhibition. The 

style of the building was very neat, and it was located in one of 

« 

the most beautiful spots in that part of the grounds which was 
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appropriated for State buildings. It was 40 feet long, '30 feet 
wide, and two stories high. The total cost of the building was 
about $3,700, and the furniture and fixtures cost about $600. 
Mr. A. J. Gale, of Concord, was appointed superintendent of 
the building, and his wife was appointed matron. They had 
charge of the building during the entire period of the Exhibi- 
tion. 

THE STATE EXHIBIT. 

The State Superintendent of Instruction, J. W. Simonds, of 
Franklin, Hon. Moses Humphrey, the President of the Board 
of Agriculture, and James O. Adams, Secretary, co-operated 
with the State Centennial Committee in securing articles in 
their respective departments for exhibition. 

In the educational department, Dartmouth College made a 
fine exhibit of charts, drawings, maps, photographs of the Fac- 
ulty and class of 1876, catalogues and pamphlets, Examination- 
papers, relief map of the White Mountains, models of engineer- 
ing work, essays, etc. 

The following cities and towns contributed historie^of schools : 
Alstead, Andover, Auburn, Bath, Berlin, Brentwood, Bristol, 
Campton, Centre Harbor, Chester, Chesterfield, Claremont^ 
Colebrook, Concord, Croydon, Dalton, Danville, Deering, Dover^ 
Dublin, Ellsworth, Fitzwilliam, Franconia, Greenville, Gorham, 
Grantham, Hampstead, Hampton, Hancock, Henniker, Hill, 
Holderness, Hopkinton, Lisbon, Littleton, Londonderry, Man- 
chester, Marlborough, Merrimack, Middleton, Milton, Moulton- 
borough, Nashua, Nelson, New Durham, Newton, Orford, Pem- 
broke, Rindge, Roxbury, Sanbornton, Seabrook, South Hampton, 
Sullivan, Swanzey, Troy, Tuftonborough, Walpole, Webster, 
Wilton, Winchester, Windham, Windsor. 

There were also histories of the following literary institutions : 
Atkinson Academy, St. PauPs School of Concord, Adams Fe- 
male Seminary of Derry, Francestown Academy, Gilmanton 
Academy, Tilden Ladies' Seminary of Lebanon, McGaw Insti- 
tute of Merrimack, New Hampton Literary Institution, Apple- 
ton Academy of New Ipswich, New London Literary Institute, 
Pembroke Academy, Kimball Union Academy of Plainfield, 
Nashua Literary Institute, Austin Academy of Strafford, New 
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Hampshire Conference Seminary of Tilton, Robinson Female 
Seminary of Exeter. 

Large collections of plans and photographs of school-build- 
ings, drawings, specimens of scholars' work, school-registers, 
and map-drawings were sent from Manchester, Dover, Nashua, 
Concord, Exeter, Milford, Portsmouth, and Claremont. There 
were specimens of students' work, phot<^aphs, or other articles 
pertaining to public schools, from Bath, Bennington, Bethlehem, 
Croydon, Fitzwilliam, Hampton, Hopkinton, Lisbon, Littleton, 
Harrisville, Londonderry, Moultonborough, Northfield, Somers- 
worth, and Wilton. 

Text-books used in schools from fifty to one hundred years 
ago were sent from the following patdes : D. C. Worthen, Hol- 
demess ; William Child, Bath ; J. H. Flemming, Bennington ; 
William A. Flanders, Wilmot ; A. W, Mack, Londonderry ; and 
the State Historical Society. 

Town histories were sent from Warren, Dunstable, Manches- 
ter, Mason, Chester, Londonderry, Raymond, Portsmouth,, New 
Ipswich, apd Rindge ; also, Professor E. D. Sanborn's History 
of New Hampshire, and Fogg's New Hampshire Gazetteer. 

In addition to the above, there were volumes of State and 
town school reports, catalogues, courses of study, rules, etc., 
from various places. 

The city of Manchester also contributed a large and very 
egant model of the Ash-Street grammar school building, be- 
inging to that city. It was highly finished, and was by far the 
nest model of the kind at the Exhibition. Near the close of 
le Exhibition it was presented to the Brazilian government* 
The educational exhibit was placed in the south gallery of 
le Main Building, with those in the same department from 
Jier States, and illustrated the progress and the present system 
id condition of education in the State. 

The exhibit in the agricultural department from this State 
)nsisted of specimens of cereals, including Indian com, wheat, 
'e, oats, buckwheat, wool, and other products. There were 
so, specimens of the various kinds of woods grown in the 
tate. The skins of two immense hogs, which were raised by 

* For c o tre a poDdcnce on the mbiecl, ue Aj^wndix. 
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Lemuel Cooper, of Croydon, and which weighed 1307 and 1257 
pounds respectively, attracted great attention at the Exhibition. 
But by far the most interesting feature of the display was the 
great, old-fashioned plow which was used many years ago by 
Daniel Webster, at his farm in Franklin. 

Among the exhibitions of art at the Centennial from this 
State were a portrait in oil of General Stark, U. D. Tenney, 
artist (contributed by the city of Manchester); portraits of 
General Sullivan, John Langdon, and Josiah Bartlett ; portrait 
of Daniel Webster, by Alexander. There were also fine paint- 
ings in water-color, illustrating scenes in the life of General 
Stark. H. W. Herrick, of Manchester, exhibited five paintings* 
in water-color, on the following subjects : The Grave of General 
Stark; General Stark at Bunker Hill; General Stark's Last 
Charge at Bennington ; General Stark as Trapper captured by 
the Indians ; General Stark at Trenton. Richard Taft, of Lit- 
tleton, exhibited a splendid picture of the Old Man of the 
Mountain, by David Johnson. 

The following are the names of the other New Hampshire con- 
tributors to the Centennial Exhibition, and a statement of the 
articles exhibited in detail, in addition to those already specified : 
Amoskeag Mills, Manchester, ginghams, tickings, and denims ; 
Stark Mills, Manchester, seamless bags and duck; Langdon 
Mills, Manchester, fine sheetings; Manchester^ Mills, Manches- 
ter, prints and dress goods (medal on each) ; Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, Nashua, heavy sheetings ; Great Falls Manu- 
facturing Company, Great Falls, fine bleached sheetings (medal) ; 
Monadnock Mills, Claremont, Marseilles quilts (medal) ; Morse, 
Kaley, & Co., Milford, knitting-yams; Sawj^r Woolen Com- 
pany, Dover, cassimeres and shirtings; Norway Plains Com- 
pany, Rochester, blankets ; Wambeck Mills, Bethlehem, flannels ; 
Kearsarge Mills, Portsmouth, silesias ; Cocheco Woolen Manu- 
facturing Company, East Rochester, flannels and tweeds ; Gonic 
Mills, Gonic, flannels ; Concord Mills, West Concord, flannels ; 
Wolfeborough Mills, South Wolfeborough, blankets-; S. C. For- 
saith & Co., Manchester, " Abbe " patent bolt-forging machine 
and porsaith's patent newspaper-folding machine (medal on 
each) ; Eaton and Ayer, Nashua, bobbins, shuttles, spools, etc. ; 
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J. A.V. Smith, Manchester, speeder-fliers ; Page Belting Company^ 
Concord, belting and lace leather ; Aaron W. Smith, Manches- 
ter, flexible horseshoes ; New London Sc)rthe Company, New 
London, scythes ; Abbott, Downing, & Co., Concord, maii 
coach and passenger wagon 5 James R. Hill & Co., Concord, 
harnesses ; City of Concord, granite ; American Shearing-Ma- 
chine Company, Nashua, sheep-shearing and clipping ma- 
chine ; C. H. Dana, West Lebanon, automatic labeling machine ; 
White Mountain Freezing Company, Laconia, ice cream freezers ; 
P. Blanchard and Sons, Concord, chums; O. A. Bingham, 
Keene, revolving wire flower-stands ; D. C. Allen & Co., Con- 
*cord. Eastern Star mowing machine ; D. H. Goodale & Co., 
Antrim, seed sower, apple parer, and cutlery; Charles Buss^ 
and Sons, Marlborough, patent improved rotary bed, panel and 
buzz planer, and band saw (medal on each) ; Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, Manchester, steam Are engine and steam 
propeller fire engine; Rufus S. Lewis, New Hampton, ironer 
and polisher ; Joshua Briggs, Peterborough, piano stools ; Flath- 
er & Co., Nashua, engine lathe ; Williams & Co., Nashua, soap- 
stone stoves, wash-tubs, etc. ; Nashua Iron and Steel Company, 
Nashua, car-tires ; Hale & Co., Keene, furniture ; J. A. French^ 
Keene, stereoscopic views ; N. A. Briggs, Shaker Village, power 
washing machine ; Nashua Card and Glazed Paper Company, 
Nashua, card-board and paper ; Marvin Brothers and* Bartlett, 
Portsmouth, pure medicinal cod-liver oil ; Burleigh and Blais- 
dell, Sanbomton, refrigerator; Frank Dowst, Manchester, re- 
frigerator ; C. H. Hitchcock, Hanover, model of White Moun- 
tains: hoorizontal scale, one mile to the inch; vertical scale, 
500 feet to the inch ; size of model, four feet square ; Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, map of New Hampshire, models, drawings, 
publications, photographs, etc. 

* 

woman's department. 

Soon after the plans for a great international exhibition were 
completed, the idea of having a special display of some of the 
results of the taste, skill, and industry of the women of the 
republic was conceived, and, after consultation upon the subject, 
the public-spirited women in various parts of the country effect- 
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•ed an organization, officers were chosen, and appropriate com- 
mittees were appointed. By various methods a sum of money 
sufficient to erect the magnificent pavilion in which the exhibi- 
tion at the Centennial grounds took place was obtained. A 
large number of the States of the Union werfe represented at 
this exhibition. 

In December, 1875, Miss Elizabeth S. Stevens, of Concord, 
accepted the appointm*ent of member of the Woman's Centen- 
nial Committee for the State of New 'Hampshire, and immedi- 
ately afterwards began the work of bringing before the women 
of various towns of the State the subject of raising money in 
aid of the enterprise, by giving entertainments and by obtaining 
subscriptions. In the course of last winter and spring, enter- 
tainments were given in seventeen towns, and the following 
sums of money were realized: Concord, $611.64; Nashua, 
$200; Hanover, $176; Keene, $ijo; Franklin, $152; Hills- 
borough, $80 ; Laconia, $40 ; Warner, $83.25 ; Amherst, $51.85 ; 
Derry, $70 ; Newport, $38 ; Charlestown, $25 ; Lancaster, $25.16 ; 
New Market, $66 ; New Ipswich, $100 ; Dover, $402.28 ; Exeter, 
$423.21 ; Manchester contributed by subscription $152.70. 

The following are the names of the ladies who contributed to 
the Woman's Exhibition : Miss Frances Webber, Charlestown, 
specimens of fish eggs and of fish preserved in alcohol ; Mrs. 
Emily Levens, Concord, painting in oil; Miss Addie Palmer, 
Concord, panels in oil ; Miss Lizzie Herrick, Tilton, two oil 
paintings, and engraved eggs ; Miss A. L. Ham, Rochester, rug ; 
Mrs. Wingate, Hampton, rug ; Miss Miller, Portsmouth, water- 
<:o\oT painting; Miss S. H. Foster, Portsmouth, paintings on 
china, oil painting, and cuttings in paper ; Miss Valena Wallace, 
Lebanon, lace work. Three portraits were sent from Concord, 
— a copy of a portrait of Josiah Bartlett, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence; a copy of a portrait 
of Josiah Bartlett, Jr., painted by Miss Weeks, of Greenland ; 
and a copy of a portrait of Governor Bell, painted by Miss 
Lucy Bell, of Exeter. These were most kindly loaned from the 
State House. A collection of articles made by iAie Shakers was 
also contributed. Awards were made to Miss Webber, Mrs^ 
JLevens, and Miss Palmer. 
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Of the large number of judges of articles on exhibition, both 
American and foreign, New Hampshire furnished two, viz. : 
Colonel Samuel Webber, of Manch^ter, and J. W. Griffith, 
Esq., of Portsmouth. Colonel Webber was one of the judges 
of cotton, linen, and other fabrics, including the machinery and 
materials. Mr. Griffith was one of the judges of vessels and 
transportation. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY AT THE CENTENNIAL. 

Among the interesting features of the great International 
Exhibition for which arrangements had been made by the Cenr 
tennial Commissioners, were the formal meetings of the citizens 
of the thirteen original States at the Centennial grounds, on 
specified days, according to the appointments of the chief exec- 
utives of those States. New York, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Connecticut, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and New Hampshire were represented, and interesting 
exercises took place at the several buildings belonging to those* 
States. Thursday, October 12, having been assigned for New 
Hampshire Day, the following document was issued from the 
Executive Department of the State : 

State of New Hampshire. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE DAY AT PHILADELPHIA. 

SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER. 

Eighth of the Series of Centennial Receptions to be given by the Governors 

of the Thirteen Original States, 

His Excellency Person C. Cheney, Governor of the State of 
New Hampshire, will hold a reception at the New Hampshire 
State Building, on the Centennial Exposition Grounds in Phila- 
delphia, on Thursday, the twelfth day of October, from one to 
three o'clock in the afternoon. At the close of the reception 
an address appropriate to the occasion will be delivered at the 
same place by Professor Edwin D. Sanborn, LL.D., of Dart- 
mouth College^ with other short addresses. The Amoskeag 
Veterans, of Manchester, with band, will be present and per- 
form escort duty. ' 
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Executive Department, Concord, Sept. 29, 1876. 

An invitation is hereby extended to all citizens of New 
Hampshire to be present, and all natives of our State residing 
elsewhere, and to all who are akin to our people and feel an 
interest in the State, either in the past or present. All par- 
ticipants in the ceremonies are requested to meet at 10 o'clock 
A. M., at the Judges' Hall. 

All city and town authorities, and the press of the State, are 
* cordially invited to co-operate in making this occasion alike 
creditable to the State and the constituencies they, represent. 

PERSON C. CHENEY, Governor, 

B. F. Prescott, Secretary of State. 

In accordance with the above announcement a very large 
number of the people of the State made arrangements to visit 
Philadelphia on the day named by Governor Cheney. At a 
meeting of the Amoskeag Veterans, of Manchester, the battal- 
ion unanimously voted to accept the invitation, and arrange- 
ments were made to start for Philadelphia on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, October 10. 

A few minutes before two o'clock on that day, the Veterans 
marched from^their armory to the residence of Governor Cheney, 
and escorted him down Elm Street to the Concord Railroad sta- 
tion. The day was beautiful, and thousands of people congre- 
gated upon the sidewalks to witness their departure. ' The battal- 
ion made a very fine appearance, and, as the Governor and his 
escort marched along, they were warmly cheered by the multi- 
tude. The train with which the cars occupied by the battalion 
was connected was very large, and contained upwards of one 
thousand ladies and gentlemen who joined in the excursion, in- 
cluding many of the ladies of the Veterans. A supurb Pullman 
car, which had been placed at the special disposal of Governor 
Cheney by Major Haldener, the New England Superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and his Assistant, D. M. Allen, 
of Boston, was attached to the rear of the train. This was 
occupied by Governor Cheney and his family, consisting of 
Mrs. Cheney, their daughter Aggie, and Miss Ella White, Mrs. 
Cheney's niece ; Dr. Bonney and his wife, a sister of Governor 
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Cheney ; ^Professor Sanbom, the orator of the day, his daughter, 
Mis^ Kate Sanborn, and his brother, Judge Sanborn, of Canada ; 
Mrs. Colonel Shirley, Mrs. Thomas Morgan, and a large num- 
ber of other invited guests. As the train moved from the sta- 
tion the Governor and his party were cheered by the thousands 
of people who had assembled. 

The party proceeded to Fall River, through Nashua, Framing- 
ham, and Taunton, and embarked on board the steamer " New- 
port," at about nine o'clock in the evening, for New York. The 
evening was delightful, and the party was entertained with ex- 
cellent music by the Fisherville band.. The steamer arrived at 
New York at about nine o'clock the next morning and proceed" 
ed immediately to Jersey City, where the party took the cars for 
Philadelphia, going by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The traiA arrived at Philadelphia at about noon, and the Gov- 
ernor was escorted by the Veterans to his quarters at the United 
States Hotel, a few rods from the Exhibition grounds. The 
Veterans also took up their quarters at that hotel. 

After dinner, the Veterans proceeded by railroad to the older 
portion of the city, about three miles distant, for the purpose of 
visiting Independence Hall and other memorials of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. On arriving at Market Street the party left 
the cars, a line was formed, and the battalion marched through 
some of the principal streets. All along the route the people 
thronged the sidewalks, and the representatives of Stark, Scam- 
mell. Poor, Cilley, Dearborn, and other Revolutionary heroes 
who belonged to New Hampshire, as they marched in the old 
Continental uniform, were greeted with enthusiastic cheers. 
After examining the hall where the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, and various other objects of interest in the city, the 
Veterans returned to their quarters. 

During the evening preceding the day assigned for the New 
Hampshire festival at the Exhibition grounds, the field officers 
of the battalion of Cadets belonging to the Virginia Military 
Institute, at Lexington, Virginia, very courteously offered, on 
behalf of the battalion, which was then on a visit to the Cen- 
tennial, and encamped on the grounds, to escort Governor 
Cheney and the Amoskeag Veterans from their quarters to the 
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New Hampshire Building, where the ceremonies were to take 
place. (Governor Cheney and the officers of the Veterans, and 
members of the battalion, were greatly pleased with the very 
friendly spirit manifested by the Cadets, and promptly accepted 
their offer. 

THE PROCESSION, MARCH, ETC. 

It had been arranged that the exercises in honor of New 
Hampshire should take place at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
but the hour was changed to eleven o'clock in the forenoon be- 
cause of the ceremony of unveiling the statue of Columbus, in 
the grounds, which was also fixed for three o'clock in the after- 
noon. 

At lo o'clock A. M. the Veterans received the Virginia Cadets, 
in military style, in the square near the Trans-Continehtal Hotel. 
The Veterans were then taken in escort and the column marched 
to the United States Hotel, where Governor Cheney and the 
invited guests were received and escorted to the Centennial 
grounds. Among those who accompanied the Governor were 
the following members of his staff, in full uniform : General 
Stevens of Nashua, Chief of Staff, Colonel Shirley of Gk^ffs- 
town. Colonel Wood of Acworth, Colonel Carroll and Colonel 
Stevens of Concord, Colonel Cox of Enfield, Colonel Dinsmore 
of Laconia, Colonel Twitchell of Gorham, and Colonel Hodg- 
man of Ashland ^ General J. R. Hawley; Hon. John Welsh of 
Philadelphia, the President of the Centennial Board of Finance ; 
A. T. Goshorn, the Director-General, and other members of the 
Centennial Commission ; Ex-Governors Smyth, Stearns, and 
Straw; Professor Sanborn, the orator of the day; Hon. Ira 
Cross, Mayor of Manchester ; Hon. E. A. Rollins of Rollins- 
ford ; Hon. B. F. Prescott, Secretary of State ; Colonel Carter, 
the State Treasurer ; Colonel Waterman Smith, Colonel Phinehas 
Adams, and Colonel Samuel Webber of Manchester ; General 
F. H. Smith, Professor of Mathematics and Moral Philosophy 
and Superintendent of the Virginia Military Institute. 

The military display was magnificent. The Cadets, who were 
all fine looking young men, appeared in a gray uniform, and 
they marched in a manner which showed that they had been 
thoroughly drilled. As the procession passed through the gates 
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into the grounds the scene was very animated. The Veterans 
were greeted with hearty cheers by large numbers of citizens of 
New Hampshire, and also by«many citizens of other States who 
were bom and raised in the old Granite State. The Cadets 
also received marked attention, and the union of the gray with 
the blue awakened the most pleasurable emotions in all, for all 
\ felt that the incident was of much deeper significance than the 
mere interchange of friendly courtesies between soldiers from 
different sections of the Union. 

When the procession arrived within a few rods of the New 
Hampshire building the Cadets halted, presented arms, and the 
Governor and staff, with the invited guests, under escort of the 
Veterans, passed up and took seats upon the platform in front 
of the building. 

The building was decorated with the flags of all nations, the 
stars and strii>es waving high over all. The rooms were gayly 
festooned with red, white and blue bunting entwining the State 
coat-of-arms. The portraits of General Stark, General Sullivan* 
John Langdon, and Daniel Webster were conspicuously dis- 
played. The platform in front was also handsomely dec- 
orated. Chairs and settees were provided for all who had 
places upon the platform, and also for the Veterans, who were 
seated upon the lawn immediately in front. 

Among the prominent citizens who occupied seats upon 
the platform, in addition to those whose names have already 
been mentioned, were United States Senator Wadleigh ; Major 
Evarts W. Farr, of Littleton, of the Gk^vemor's Council : Hon. 
Frank Miller, of Portsmouth ; Colonel John B. Clarke, proprietor 
of the Manchester Mirror and Farmer; Hon. Moses Hum- 
phrey, President of the Board of Agriculture ; James O. Adams, 
Esq., Secretary of the Board; Colonel Franklin Tenney, of 
the National Hotel at Washington ; Judge Sanborn of Canada ; 
and Hon. Charles H. Bartlett, Joseph L. Stevens, Esq., Post- 
master, Charles Williams, Esq., and Joseph F. Kennard, Esq., 
of Manchester. 

A large number of ladies also occupied seats upon the plat- 
form, among whom were Mrs. Cheney, wife of Governor Che- 
ney ; Miss Agnes Fairley, of Washington ; Mrs. General Stevens, 
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of Nalhua ; Mrs. Natt Head, of Hooksett ; Mrs. Colonel G. W. 
Riddle and Miss Emma Riddle, of Manchester ; Mrs. Colonel 
Shirley, of Goffstown ; Miss Elizabeth S. Stevens, of Concord, 
member of the Woman's Centennial Executive Committee ; Mrs. 
Colonel John B. Clarke and Mrs. Colonel Phinehas Adams, of 
Manchester ; Mrs. Franklin Tenney, of Washington ; Mrs. Dr. 
S. L. F. Simpson, and the two Misses Steams, daughters of 
ex-Governor Stearns, of Concord; Miss Elizabeth B. Stark, a 
great-granddaughter of General Stark, Mrs. Joseph L. Stevens, 
Mrs. Adjutant H. H. Huse, Mrs. Major A. C. Wallace, Mrs. 
Captain H. C. Merrill, Mrs. Captain J. F. Briggs, Mrs. Lieu- 
tenant William B. Patten, Mrs. Lieutenant Lewis Simons, Mrs. 
Quartermaster A. G. Fairbanks, Mrs. D. H. Young, Mrs. Lucin- 
da L. Farmer, Miss Custer, Mrs. W. G. Hoyt, Mrs. R. H. Pike, 
Mrs. E. P. Johnson, Mrs. Thomas Morgan, Mrs. John C. Smith, 
and Mrs. John C. French, of Manchester; Mrs. Moody K. 
Wilson, of Pembroke. 

THE EXERCISES. 

The exercises were introduced by the performance by the 
band of Keller's American Hymn. 

General Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecticut, the President of 
the United States Centennial Commission, spoke as follows : 

OPENING REMARKS OF GENERAL HAWLEY. 

This is New Hampshire Day, and the United States Centen-. 
nial Commission, the Board of Finance, and all who have the 
management of the Centennial Exhibition, bid you welcome. 
The exhibition has been a wonderful sutcess, and the people of 
JMew England were amongst the first to come forward with a 
helping hand. But beyond all the wealth of exhibits the grand- 
est sight that has so far been seen upon these grounds is the 
great American people themselves. [Cheers.] 

General Hawley then referred briefly to the Revolutionary 
patriots of New Hampshire, who took a prominent part in the 
defense of civil liberty and in securing the independence of the 
colonies. He also referred, in complimentary terms, to the aid 
and encouragement which the citizens of the State had afforded 
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to die great National £iqx>sitioii, and conduded by intiodticing- 
Govemor Cheney, who was received with hearty dieers. 

Governor Cheney spoke as follows : 

By die mariced courtesy of the Centennial Commissiom and 
that of General Hawley in particular, I am presented to you in 
an (^Bdal capacity as preliminary to the opening <^ the exer- 
cises diat die people of New Hamp^iire are ejqpected to inau- 
gurate upon this occasion. It is my purpose, now, only to thank 
die Commission kindly in behalf of the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire for die great attention and consideration whidi they have 
shown in making our e£Forts successfuL The audience will 
give their attention while die Divme blessing is being invoked 
by Rev. Henry Powers, pastor of the First Unitarian Society 
of Mandiester. 

Rev. Bifr. Powers then offered the following 

PRAYER. 

Assembled, O God, in this place which has been dedicated 
to the promotion of human industry, enterprise and progress, in 
all its coundess and beneficent forms, we would lift up unitedly 
our hearts and minds unto Thee in humble and earnest prayer^ 
We worship Thee as that infinite and adorable One whose will 
is law, niiose word is truth, and whose reign is blessedness and 
peace and joy in all worlds forevermore. Dependent as we 
are and must be always upon Thy rich bounty, and trusting 
ever in Thy undeserved and unpurchased tenderness and grace, 
we crave the lively consciousness of Thy presence and ^vor 
with us here, that all the thoughts of our hearts and words of 
our mouths may be acceptable in Thy sight, and may contribute 
somewhat to the advancement of die common weal. Especially 
do we desire and pray that Thy spirit of wisdom and true affec- 
tion and genuine devotion to the equal good of all may take 
possession of all our souls, so that henceforth and forever we 
may honor and glorify, by our characters and conduct, the 
State which we to-day represent, the nation whose favored and. 
glad citizens we are, and all the kingdoms and tribes of 
the earth which have brought hither the finest fruits of theiir 
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industries and the distinctive talents and treasures which Thou 
has distributed unto them. 

O Lord God, we thank Thee for the evidence which is here 
given us so convincingly that Thou art building up and perfect- 
ing Thy kingdom of righteousness and great joy in all the 
empires of the world, that skill is supplanting rudeness, and 
love is subduing hate, and health and happiness and prosperity 
are getting the victory everywhere over sickness and sorrow and 
death. May the good work go on, until in all parts of the hab- 
itable world the sons of men shall have fulfilled the primeval 
command to " be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it *' ; and then, " when the war drums throb no more 
and battle flags are furled in the parliament of man, the federa- 
tion of the world," shall Thy kingdom come and Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 

Governor Cheney then introduced the next exercise as follows : 

We are favored here to-day with the presence of a family 
of singers, honored citizens of New Hampshire, who have ac- 
quired not only a State but a national reputation, and whose 
names are as familiar as household words. I have the pleasure 
of presenting to you the Hutchinson Family. 

SONG BY THE HUTCHINSON FAMILY. 

The Hutchinsons then sang one of their most popular songs, 
entitled, " We are comfe from the mountains of the Old Granite 
State," in a very spirited manner. During the progress of the 
song and on closing they were enthusiastically applauded. 

Governor Cheney then delivered the following address : 

GOVERNOR Cheney's address. 

Fellow Citizens and Natives of New Hampshire: The 
duty that devolves upon us at the present time compels us to 
speak of that which more particularly pertains to our own State, 
and if, on this " New Hampshire Day " of this " Centennial 
Exposition," we seemingly incline to magnify the position that 
our little State has occupied in the past, or which she at 
present sustains, I trust the illustrious examples whfch have 
marked prior exercises of this character (and which we think 
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were exceedingly appropriate), will make our allusions to New 
Hampshire's honors excusable, and serve, in some degree, 
to protect us from disparaging criticism, so far as it relates to 
self-gratulation. 

I take it that we are expected to present the bright and sunny 
side of the little State we have the honor to represent. No 
matter how insignificant or unimportant New Hampshire may 
appear in the great galaxy of States at the present time, her 
record of the past is one of honor and renown, and is indellibly 
written in the pages of history. She gave freely of her best 
blood and treasure to secure a republican form of government. 
In full sympathy with the action of the Continental Congress 
she exhausted every means to aid and encourage it in organiz- 
ing resistance to subjection and slavery. Prior to the Declara- 
tion of Independence she took upon herself a form of civil 
government, adopting a Constitution which is the first on record 
of any State or colony. This action was succeeded by boldly 
making a declaration of independence, which was presented to 
every male inhabitant over twenty-one years of age, and to her 
lasting honor be it said that all but seven hundred and seventy- 
thiee of this entire class attached their names to this document, 
and the several town rolls, as returned to the selectmen o^ the 
respective towns, are among the treasured and carefully pre- 
served State papers. In those eventful days, when the greatest 
apprehensions possessed every mind as t6 the result of such ac- 
tion, so strong was the love of Kberty in the hearts of the people 
of this colony that they signified to the Congress at Philadelphia 
their earnestness of purpose by signing their names to an in- 
strument that was unmistakable in its meaning, being no less 
than a solemn promise, " at the risk of their lives and fortunes, 
with arms to oppose the hostile proceedings of the British fleets 
and armies against the united American colonies." Subsequent 
events proved that these were no idle words, uttered with any 
hope of averting the terrible responsibility which such warlike 
action was sure to subject them to. The blood of every subse- 
quent battle-field attests to the sacred earnestness of their obli- 
gation. I ask if it is too much to say that such entire consecra- 
tion to the cause, by the people of a single State, could fail of 
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having its influence in the national councils while the great 
question of declaring for free government was still pending ? It 
is but simple justice to New Hampshire to say that she has 
ever been true and steadfast in her allegiance to the general 
government. In the hour of peril she has nobly responded to 
every call made by those in authority, and if,, at the present 
time, she suffers by comparison with some of the younger and 
more populous States, she can, with great satisfaction, refer to 
many of their distinguished and eminent citizens who, leaving 
the land that gave them birth, were led to seek wider and more 
fruitful fields, that all might be the recipients of still greater 
honors. But it is not my purpose to prolong my remarks in 
this connection, as the very able gentleman whom I shall soon 
introduce to you will speak more in detail of New Hampshire's 
" merit-roll." I cannot, however, let this occasion pass without 
speaking words of congratulation upon the position which 
America occupies in this great Internatianal • Exhibition — each 
particular State seems vying with each other in efforts to do 
honor to the national government. We look with astonish- 
ment at the magnificence and the splendor of the spectacle 
which our own country presents. Coming into existence by a 
spontaneous burst of patriotism, and entire devotion to a sense 
of duty, its progress has been watched with unusual interest by 
the people of all climes and nations, but true to the glorious 
declaration of equal rights for all, the magic words that inspired 
the fathers, she has by her valor, upon sea and land, under Di- 
vine guidance, become the peer of the most powerful nations 
of the globe. In her might and power she has been able to 
conquer all the disturbing elements within herself, and here, to- 
day, in the bonds of fraternal union, after a lapse of one hun 
dred years, she presents an exhibition of her resources and in- 
dustries, which evince such progress in the arts and sciences as 
to command the respect of our own honored associates, who so 
kindly unite in giving prominence and character to this exposi- 
tion, and it is fitting that we should pause here and pay our 
tribute of respect and make our profound acknowledgments to 
our foreign allies who, with instinctive generosity worthy of the 
respective positions which they occupy among nations, so lav- 
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ishly contribute of their experience and means to the success 
of this great enterprise ; and in making this allusion to our 
worthy contemporaries I know I but reflect the inmost thoughts 
and desires of the members of the National Commission, whose 
names have become immortal by their fidelity to the great trust 
that has been committed to their keeping. May our friends 
from other nations be impressed with the stability and perma- 
nency of this republic, and also with the conviction that she 
entertains none but the most kindly feelings toward all. 

It is important, my fellow-countrymen, that we do not forget 
the duties that devolve upon us individually and coUiectively as 
citizens of this our common country. How to cement more 
strongly this sacred bond of union and preserve unimpaired the 
inherent rights of the people, is the great question which com- 
mands the attention of our statesmen, and which is the only 
cause of grave apprehension as to the future of our existence 
as a nation. More than ever is it important that we emulate 
the example of the early patriots in exhausting every laudable 
means to impress each other with the belief that we have a 
common interest in being bound together by indissoluble ties, 
invulnerable to all internal dissensions. Such dissensions alone 
threaten the future of the republic, and when they are effectu- 
ally overcome our permanency is as well established as are our 
everlasting hills. But I will no longer occupy yoiir time, as 
the more important interests of New Hampshire in these exer- 
cises are committed to gentlemen of greater distinction and 
ability. 

It gives me pleasure to introduce to you, as the orator of 
" New Hampshire's Centennial Day," Professor E. D. Sanborn, 
whose well-known connection and standing with the literary 
men of the nation is a sufficient guarantee that you are to be 
agreeably entertained in the presentation of State details. .. 

Professor Sanborn (who, on rising, was greeted with cheers) 
then delivered the following oration : 

THE MERIT-ROLL OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

About forty years ago, DeTocqueville, a distinguished French 
savant, visited our country to make a critical examination of its. 
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.social and political condition. He recorded the results of his 
observations with so much candor and magnanimity that the 
Americans themselves were satisfied with his judgments. Speak- 
ing of the rapid growth of our country, he said : " This gradual 
and continuous progress of the race toward the Rocky Moun- 
tains has the sublimity of a providential event ; it is like a 
deluge of men rising, unabatedly, and driven by the hand of 
God. This is a fact new to the world, — a fact fraught with 
such portentous consequences as to baffle the efforts even of 
the imagination." Since these words were penned, this " deluge 
of men " has risen above the highest mountains and swept down 
their western slopes towards the setting sun. The Teutonic 
race to which we trace our g^ealogy has ever been advancing 
both in 'geographical position and intellectual culture. They 
•have been marching and improving ever since they have been 
known to history or tradition. They have been, to a large ex- 
tent, the discoverers, inventors, conquerors, ai\d law-givers of 
the human race for two thousand years. The Goths were the 
-second great tidal wave of population that rolled over northern 
Europe ; and thence it has continued to flow westward till it has 
literally encircled the globe. They are a very ancient race. 
Their departure from the primitive abodes of mankind ante- 
dates all history. It was before Neptune raised his trident in 
the JEge^; before Jove took his seat on Olympus/ before 
Saturn ruled over the rustic tribes of Italy ; almost as soon as 
Father Time began to gather his Harvest of articulate-speaking 
men at the base of Mount Ararat. They have traversed con- 
tinents and oceans, till now the weary emigrant bathes his feet 
in the waters of the Pacific, and the new and old civilizations 
meet on the shores of that great and wide sea. The staid and 
quiet orientals who abode on the old homestead have remained 
stationary ; their bold and adventurous sons who sought better 
liomes in other lands have been greatly improved by travel. 
The fathers and the children to-day here meet and mingle 
on common ground. They bring the creations of their arts, 
their sciences, their industries and mechanisms to this great 
world's fair. Nations who seem, from their chronology, to 
Jiave lived as many centuries as we have years, bring here their 
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most costly fabrics to honor the birthday of their youngest 
sister. 

This grand exhibition is a historical exponent of the progress 
of modern nations and races. Especially do the Anglo-Saxoa 
mother and children here show the climax of their civilization^ 
In arms they have advanced from the bow and bill to the rifled 
breech-loader ; in arithmetic, from notched sticks and knotted 
cords to the infinitesimal calculus ; in literature, from Runes 
and pictorial records to the Paradise Lost, Hamlet, and the 
Excursion ; in mechanism, from the stone hammer to the trip- 
hammer ; in manufactures, from the hand-wheel to the spinning- 
jenny, from the hand-loom to the power-loom, from the stone 
mortar to the flour-mill ; in astronomy, from the theory of a 
solid firmament, studded with stars, revolving round an ipwnova- 
ble earth, to the revelation of an infinitude of worlds in the 
limitless " hollow abyss " above us, — their motions, changes, 
and component parts as revealed, in characters of living light, 
by the spectroscope. In the reign of the Plantagenets, in Eng- 
land, the government controlled the bodies of its subjects, and 
the church took care of their souls, without reference to the 
wishes of their owners. Now the people make their own laws 
and choose their own creed. We are here to-day as living wit- 
nesses of the glorious achievements of departed heroes and 
statesmen, whose toil and blood won for us these priceless priv- 
ileges. We thank God and take courage. Each of our sister 
republics, that create an indivisible unity out of extreme diver- 
sities, for 

** Fades, non omnibus una 

Nee diversa tomen, qualem decet esse sororum," 

has received special notice to present, on a given day, its claims 
to a respectful consideration in tiiis great brotherhood of na- 
tions. This day belongs to New Hampshire, which, like the 
birthplace of our Saviour, is not the least among the princes of 
our native land. We may say of New Hampshire what Crom- 
well said of his government, " This is a thing that speaks for 
itself." She needs no eulogy ; she asks none. Yet some of the 
facts in her history, so full of labors and sufferings, of toils and 
triumphs, deserve to be recited to her credit. For nearly twa 
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centuries after the first settlement of New Hampshire her entire 
record is blotted with tears and blood. No pages of human 
history are more touching and pathetic than the record of the 
Indian wars, the French wars, and the English wars, that almost 
crushed the life out of the pioneers of the Granite State. We 
who live in " ceiled houses," with better furniture thaif kings 
could command three hundred years ago, can scarcely conceive 
the hardships endured by our ancestors in New Hampshire dur- 
ing the first century after its settlement. From the day whei* 
Philip first lighted the torch of war, in 1675, there were contin- 
ued hostilities, with brief intervals of peace, for fifty years ; and 
the citizen that had lived through that period had endured " hard- 
ness as a good soldier " longer than the Roman veteran when 
he was released from active service. But our fathers found no 
discharge in that war. They were compelled to fight on for 
their hearths and altars, for their children and country. There 
fell upon them, at once, a storm of woes such as can scarcely 
be paralleled in history. Indians lay in wait for their blood ; 
proprietors sought tp rob them of the farms they had cleared 
and tilled ; monarchs usurped their government ; pestilence 
thinned their ranks ; famine wasted their strength ; toil and 
suffering bowed their bodies ; and wily and treacherous French- 
men sent savages from Canada to burn their houses and mur- 
der their families. This combination of destructive agents 
might be very aptly symbolized by the flying and creeping 
things that devoured the land of Israel, when the prophet ex- 
claimed: "That which the palmer-worm hath left, hath the 
locust eaten ; and that which the locUst hath left, hath the 
canker-worm eaten ; and that which the canker-worm hath left, 
hath the caterpillar eaten." Still they gained skill and courage 
from these very disasters. Like the oak upon Mount Algidus, 
to which the poet compares ancient Rome, they derived strength 
from the vefy ax that pruned their branches. 

The royal governors, who ruled the colony for the benefit of 
the English king, were generally tyrannical and oppressive. 
The king gave away lands he did not own, bounded theni by 
lines that had never been surveyed and by rivers which had 
never been explored. Because the Merrimack flowed eastward 
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as it approached the ocean, the royal grantor assumed that it 
had an eastern direction from its source. By such vague boun- 
daries, occasion was given for interminable quarrels between 
States and individuals. The king set his broad arrow, as a 
royal mark, on every tall pine. They were reserved for masts 
for th^ king's ships. If the trees were felled and sawed, the 
lumber was seized and the owners imprisoned by royal oflScials. 
The king also claimed one fifth of all the unsunned treasures that 
might be dug from the bowels of the earth. All the New Eng- 
land colonies were required to furnish men and money for the 
king's wars. In King William's war the citizens of New Hamp- 
shire fought for the Prince of Orange against James II. In 
Queen Anne's war they fought for the balance of power in 
Europe. In King George's war they fought to determine the 
momentous question, who should sit upon the throne of Aus- 
tria. In the old French war they fought for the conquest of 
Canada. This was the only war with France that was based 
upon an idea worth contending for. On the heights of Abraham, 
the battle-field of empire, it was decided who should rule this 
continent. The cry that saluted the ears of the dying Wolf, 
" They fly ! they fly ! " was prophetic. The French did fly, and 
their power went with them. Progress, then and there, defeated 
conservatism. The people of New Hampshire reached the very 
acme of human suffering during these four French wars. In 
€very instance, without notice and in defiance of treaties, the 
savages from Canada were sent down the valley of the Con- 
necticut to murder the defenseless colonists. At first, they 
butchered their captives indiscriminately. When they "found 
that they could sell them to their allies, or obtain a large ran- 
som for them from relatives, they drove women and children, 
like brute beasts, beneath tortures and insults worse than death, 
through frost and snows to the frontier of Canada, where they 
were sold as slaves. Think of the condition of defenseless 
women and innocent children, at the mercy of such savages ! 
Sometimes they were roused to deeds of heroic daring. All 
know the history of Mrs. Dustan, whose monument meets the 
eye of the traveler in passing through the capital of the State. 
She avenged the wrongs of her sex in the blood of her captors. 
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In the last French war, the undaunted courage, the patient 
endurance and successful achievements of Captain Rogers's 
Rangers surpassed the heroism of all times and stories. Neither 
the Macedonian Phalanx nor Caesar's Tenth Legion nor Napo- 
leon's Old Guard displayed nobler courage or encountered 
greater perils. They were enlisted on the banks of the Merri- 
mack. The Governor of the State, his staff and military escort, 
who honor this occasion by their presence, are from the same 
locality. They are the military descendants of Stark and 
Rogers; and, if the theory of philosophers be true, — that the 
«oil, climate, and surroundings determine the character of the 
people, — we feel assured that our country in the future may 
rely on their courage and patriotism in her hour of peril. Citi- 
zens and natives of New Hampshire, to show to you a specimen 
of the growth of our soil, to prove by ocular demonstration 
that our State produces something besides ice, granite, ajid 
evergreens, allow me to introduce to you the " Amoskeag Vet- 
erans." " Men are ripened in our northern skies." * 

When Captain Rogers and his famous rangers, who were vol- 
unteers from the banks of the Merrimack, were ordered, in 
1769, to march from Missisquoi Bay, through an unbroken wil- 
derness, to the mouth of the St. Francis and destroy an Indian 
town there situated, they went, they saw, and conquered. It 
was one of the most difficult and perilous enterprises ever un- 
dertaken by mortal men. The company consisted of one hun- 
dred and forty-two men.* After leaving Crown Point they 
marched twenty-two days through the woods, with two hundred 
Frenchmen in hot pursuit, and two hundred more holding their 
boats and waiting their return. " For nine days," says Captain 
Rogers, " we marched through a spruce bog, where the ground 
was wet and low, a great part of it being covered with water a 
foot deep." They cut boughs from the trees, on which they 
rested at night. They approached the town on the evening of 
a marriage festival. The painted savages were dancing around 
poles on which were suspended six hundred scalps taken froi^^ 

* As the Veterans rose from their seats upon being thus unexpectedly 
called upon by the orator, they were greeted with the most .enthusiastic 
cheers by the vast audience. 
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the heads of citizens of New Hampshire. That night every 
brave who took part in that war-dance bit the dust. Two hun- 
dred warriors perished in an hour. Such were our enemies ; 
yet there are not wanting men in the Granite State, — sickly 
sentimentalists, — who affirm that our fathers provoked all these 
outrages. Such men tarnish the escutcheon and dishonor the 
graves of their sires ! " The first annunciation of an Indian 
war is its commencement. In the hour of security, silence, and 
sleep, when your enemies are supposed to be friends quietly 
employed in hunting and fishing, when they are supposed to be 
at a distance of several hundred miles and perfectly thoughtless 
of you and yours, when thus unsuspecting, your sleep is broken 
by the war-whoop ; your house, your village, are set on fire ; 
your family and friends are butchered and scalped; yourself 
and a few other wretched survivors are hurried into captivity or 
roasted alive at the stake.'' 

By such processes, about one third of the entire population of 
New Hampshire fell by Indian barbarities during the old French 
and Indian wars. The war of the Revolution soon followed. 
After the close of the old French war, the veteran Stjurk culti- 
vated his farm and cared for his mills in Derryfield, afterwards 
Manchester. The news of the battle of Lexington reached him 
in his saw-mill. He immediately hastened to the theatre of 
war, calling his patriotic countrymen to arms on the way. Med- 
ford was named as the place of rendezvous. There in a tavern 
hall, afterwards called New Hampshire Hall, he was chosen 1^ 
acclamation colonel of the assembled militia. In the following 
May the Provincial Congress of New Hampshire raised two 
thousand men to be formed into three regiments^ The com- 
manders of these were John Stark, James Reed, and Enoch 
Poor, names not unknown to fame. These were the first colo- 
nial regiments who were placed under the command of Major- 
General Ward of Massachusetts. It is safe for me to affirm 
that the Revolutionary war would have been a failure without 
the troops from New Hampshire. A majority of the men who 
fought on Bunker Hill were from the Granite State. The most 
experienced and skillful leader there was John Stark. Methinks 
I see the old hero leading his undisciplined militia over Charles- 
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town Neck. They were exposed to a galling fire from the ene- 
my's ships. Captain Henry Dearborn, marching at the Gener- 
al's side, suggested a more rapid pace to escape the balls of the 
enemy. " No," said Stark ; " one fresh man isworth ten tired 
ones," and moved on in the same measured step. You know 
the rest ; with a rail-fence and new-mown hay for a breastwork, 
the New Hampshire farmers nearly annihilated a whole regi- 
ment of Welsh fusileers, only eighty-three out of seven hundred 
remaining fit for service. And then Stark drew off his men in 
good order. "On the ground," said he, "where the mowers 
had swung their scythes in peace the day before, the dead lay 
as thick as sheep in a fold." In their return over Charlestown 
Neck, Major Andrew McClary, the Warren of New Hampshire, 
fell by the chance shot from the enemy's cannon. On that 
memorable day, " a Yankee rabble " had become an invincible 
army. Had they been well armed, every British soldier upon 
the hill would have fallen. Our New Hampshire soldiers were 
armed with old muskets of different calibre, without bayonets, 
each man having a gill of powder, fifteen balls, and one flint. 

During the next year, when the British army under Burgoyne 
were marching from the North, 

" With hail of iron and rain of blood, 
To sweep and waste the land," 

all along that line of smoke and carnage, from Canada to Val- 
ley Forge, New Hampshire soldiers shared every defeat and 
victory, " in times that tried men's souls." In the battles of 
Trenton and Princeton, New Hampshire troops, led by Stark 
and Sullivan, played a noble role on those eventful days. When 
Stark's personal influence was needed to secure the re-enlist- 
ment of New Hampshire soldiers, whose time of service had 
expired, then Washington felt his own great arm lean on Stark 
for support. Then came the battle of Bennington, the decisive 
battle of the Revolution. After the battle of Ticonderoga, the 
settlers upon the New Hampshire grants, in Vermont, then 
under the jurisdiction of New Hampshire, implored aid of the 
committee of safety, at Exeter, to protect them from the ad- 
vancing enemy. The legislature was summoned ; their hearts 
were full ; their hands were empty. They could furnish men. 
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but had no money to purchase ammunition or provisions. In 
this emergency, the patriotism of John Langdon, the Speaker 
of the House, was adequate to the occasion ; he offered his 
ready money, his plate, and his entire stock in trade, " to stop 
the progress of the enemy on our western frontiers," sapng, 
" If the American cause triumphs, I shall be repaid ; if defeat 
follows, the property >^11 be of no use to me." He also volun- 
teered, with other distinguished citizens, to serve, as privates, 
in the army under Stark. The conduct of Pym or Elliot or 
Hampden, in the English Revolution, was not more noble, more 
patriotic, more self-sacrificing. 

Stark marched with the hastily-levied brigade of New Hamp- 
shire troops to the scene of action.* There, being joined by 
the Green-Mountain boys, he gained a glorious victory, — stayed 
the southern march of the enemy, put a new face on the history 
of the war, and inspired the whole American people with new 
confidence. Captain Ebenezer Webster was there with his sixty 
volunteers from Salisbury and Boscawen. He, crying out in 
the thickest of the fight, " Boys, we get . nearer to them ! " led 
on his men to the fort, and they were among the first to enter 
it and meet the foe hand to hand. The traditional speech of 
General Stark has been embodied in a patriotic ballad by Fitz- 
Green Halleck, of which these are the closing lines : 

** For we must beat them, boys, ere set of sun. 
Or my wife sleeps a widow. // zuas done ! ** 

The whole expense of Stark's brigade, for mustering, mileage, 
rations, wages, and contingent charges, was ;f 16,492 i2j. 10//. 
in continental money, which was paid by the United States in 
depreciated ciurency, so that thirty-three dollars in paper paid 
for one in gold. The entire expense of this memorable victory, 
therefore, was about two thousand dollars ! 

In the war of 18 12, New Hampshire furnished her full pro- 

* On the 30th of July, General Stark wrote to thtf New Hampshire Coun- 
cil : *' I am informed that the enemy have left Castleton with an intent to 
march to Bennington. We are detained by want of bullet-molds. There is 
but one pair in town ; and the few balls sent by the Council go but little 
way." Think of it I One pair of bullet-molds for a whole army f In many 
other respects they were equally deficient Some were destitute of shoes. 
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portion of men and money to secure the freedom of the seas 
and the rights of sailors. Her citizens flocked to the national* 
standard wherever it was set up. Her volunteers were found in 
every fierce encounter by land or sea. Lift the veil for a mo- 
ment which hides from our view Little Harbor and Odiorne's 
Point, where are the graves of the pioneers of New Hampshire. 
See that little schooner preparing for a voyage. The man who 
has two pistols in his belt, and loose gunpowder in his vest- 
pocket, is Captain Graves. He takes his little^ craft to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, and soon returns with a prize. No 
less than fourteen ships sailed from the same port on the same 
errand during the first year of the war. Our sailors fought with 
Perry on Lake Erie and with Macdonough on Lake Champlain, 
On the land they fought under General Harrison at Tippecanoe ; 
they followed Miller and McNiel in the bloody battle at Bridge- 
water to the very cannon's mouth. The spirit of the brave Miller 
pulsated in every heart. When he was asked if he could dis- 
lodge a British battery posted on a commanding height, he re- 
plied, " 1*11 try, sir." He marched his men up the hill amid a 
storm of iron hail, and captured the battery. This bold stroke 
gave victory to the Americans. 

In the great Rebellion, the motto of the citizen soldiers of 
New Hampshire was the declaration of the hero of New Or- 
leans : " The Union ; it must and shall be preserved ! " The 
time has not yet come to speak of the actors in that great drama. 
They still live, 

** And bear their blushing honors thick upon them.f ' 

They are too numerous for me even to read their roll of honor ; 
too meritorious to receive only a passing notice. Suffice it to 
say, that New Hampshire, under different calls, sent thirty-three 
thousand volunteers to the front, more than one in ten of her 
entire population. Of these, a little more than one third were 
mustered out at the expiration of the time of their enlistment I 
More than half the families in the State must have been rep- 
resented in the Union army. Let us recur to pleasant mem- 
ories. 
I>et us turn now to the men New Hampshire reared, the 
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institutions she founded, and the success she achieved, when 
•war's rude alarms were hushed to silence ; for 

** Peace hath her victories, 

No less renowned than war.** 

Let us first scan, with curious eye, the great professions, — 
theology, medicine, law, and education, — and ascertain what 
her ministers, doctors, lawyers, and teachers have done to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people. When the political union was 
established between Massachusetts and New Hampshire, in 
1 641, the smaller State adopted the creed and laws of the larger. 
Consequently, religion was regulated by the State. The legis- 
lature authorized the towns, by major vote, to elect and support 
their clergy. The Congregationalists were "the standing order" 
for nearly two centuries. More than twelve hundred ministers 
of this denomination have lived and labored in the State. Out 
of six hundred churches in New Hampshire, they now maintain 
less than one third. Nine tenths of all the clergymen of the 
standing order have been men of liberal culture. They were 
lineal descendants of the old Puritans, who were simple in 
habits, plain in dress, bold in speech, rigid in morals, austere 
in religion, patient in suffering, brave in danger, and energetic' 
in action. 

Ministers of all denominations have been the chief supporters 
of sound morals and pure reKgion. They have originated and 
supported educational institutions. The common schools have 
been cherished, superintended, and elevated by them. Acade- 
mies have been built and sustained by their paternal care. The 
college was founded by a clergyman ; and, with a single excep- 
tion, has been presided over by clergymen to this day. Of all 
of them, almost without exception, we may say what old Dan 
Chaucer said of the " pore parsoun of the toun " in his day : 

** But Christe's love, and his apostles twelve, 
He taught ; and ferst he folwed it himselve." 

Among the clergymen of New Hampshire in the first two cen- 
turies of her history, were men of renown.- Elder Wentworth, 
the ancestor of an illustrious line of governors, senators, and 
councilors, preached and fought at Dover and Exeter during 
those desolating Indian wars. Rev. John Wheelwright, among 
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the ablest preachers of hU time, was the founder of Exeter, and 
the pastor of its first church. Rev. Stephen Bachiler was the 
first pastor of the first church in Hampton. He is called the 
father of the town. Rev. Joshua Moody, a sterling patriot and 
an able divine, was settled in Portsmouth as early as 1658. In 
the next century. Dr. Belknap pleaded the cause of liberty and 
independence in Dover, as Mahew did in Boston. With little 
aid from public archives or published annals, he wrote a history 
of his State which, in learning and research, in style and execu- 
tion, will compare favorably with any history that has ever been 
written, from Herodotus to Bancroft. Dr. Langdon was so emi- 
nent as a divine and author, that he was elected President of 
Harvard College ; and for many years discharged the duties of 
his office with credit to himself and honor to his State. Of the 
able and faithful ministers of the present century, I have not 
time to speak. 

In medicine we can present a noble record. Josiah Bartlett 
was very eminent as a physician, but more eminent as a states- 
man. He held several of the highest offices in the gift of his 
State. His name was rendered immortal by signing the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In 1798 a Medical School was es- 
tablished at Dartmouth College by Dr. Nathan Smith, of Cor- 
nish. For some time he filled all the chairs of medicine, and 
was "corporation sole." He made the school a success, and 
from it more than twelve hundred thoroughly educated and 
skillful practitioners of the healing art have been graduated. 
The Medical College, in 18 10, received liberal aid from the 
State. It still lives and prospers. It has to-day as able a staff 
of professors . as can be found in any college of the country. 
Several of them hold chairs in some of the largest medical 
schools in the United States. Among the successors of Dr. 
Smith were such men as Reuben D. Muzzey, Cyrus Perkins, 
Amos Twitchell, Daniel Oliver, and Dixi Crosby. Several of 
the most distinguished physicians and surgeons in New York 
city, to-day, are natives of New Hampshire. 

We pass to the legal profession. During the first third of 
this century there were more eminent lawyers in New Hamp- 
shire than in any other State in the Union. Some of the men 
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living in that period have never been surpassed in any age or 
nation. The central figure in that group of advocates was 
Jeremiah Mason. New Hampshire was his adopted State. By 
the unanimous consent of the present generation of Americans, 
no lawyer is ranked above him. Daniel Webster was his 
constant antagonist. They grew strong, vigilant, and wise by 
their mutual conflicts ; for. in such professional warfare, as 
Burke remarks, " our antagonist is our helper." At the same 
bar, and at the same time, were practising more than a score 
of eminent lawyers, who did not hesitate to cross swords with 
the fiirst orator or the first lawyer of the age. Any curious boy, 
stealing into a court-room to hear the great men speak, might 
have seen at the New Hampshire bar, such men as Edward St. 
Loe Livermore, Peleg Sprague, William K. Atkinson, George 
Sullivan, Ichabod Bartlett, Thomas W. Thompson, Ezekiel Web- 
ster, Jeremiah Smith, William Plumer, Arthur Livermore, Sam- 
uel Bell, Levi Woodbury, Charles H. Atherton, Joseph Bell, 
George B. Upham, Richard Fletcher, Benjamin West and many 
others equally eminent. Consider the reputation of these men.. 
Would not any one of them, if challenged to meet the most 
brilliant and successful advocate of the day, have said, with the 
old prophet, " Should such a man as I flee ? *' 

New Hampshire, early in her history, amid her severest trials^ 
adopted the principle that the property of the people should 
educate the children of the State. Common school instruction 
has, therefore, been as free as the sun and air. Her academies 
have been second to none in the Union. They early anticipated 
the advice of Mr. Choate, and went into " the skill business." 
Her college a century ago but the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, now like wisdom itself crieth in the chief place of 
concourse, in the openings of the gates ; in the city she uttereth 
her words ; aye, more, she speaks through her eloquent sons to 
listeners in all civilized lands, — I was about to say, to the in- 
habitants of all lands where the sun shines or the grass grows. 
She has always been poor in resources, but rich in her sons ; 
these are her jewels. 

" Felix prole virilm.»' 

Among the distinguished teachers of New Hampshire we may 
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mention with pride Dr. Abbott, Dr. Soul, Dr. Richards, and Dr. 
Taylor. It would be difl&cult to find their superiors in any 
State. Samuel Taylor, a farmer's son from Deny, is known, 
among thousands of his pupils, by the sobriquet of "Uncle 
Sam," almost as widely as the veritable " Uncle Sam " whose 
surname is " E Pluribus Unum." Some of our teachers have 
been the authors of popular school-books, among them. Pike, 
Adams, Vose, Crosby, Chase, Wood, Orcutt, Benjamin Green- 
leaf, and Dyer H. Sanborn. 

Bear with roe a few moments, while I make specific mention 
of the distinguished sons of New Hampshire, some of whom 
have already passed in review. If any man before me can name, 
a citizen of any State, except a few of the founders of our re- 
public, who held more important trusts and discharged their 
duties with greater fidelity than Meschech Weare, "let him 
speak ; for him have I offended." With the same " confident 
boasting," I ask, can any State present a braver hero than John 
Stark? a more gallant officer than John Sullivan? a greater 
lawyer than Jeremiah Mason ? a more illustrious orator than 
Daniel Webster? a more faithful cabinet officer than Levi 
Woodbury or Marshall Jewell? a more profound jurist. than 
Joel Parker ? a more skillful financier than Salmon P. Chase ? 
a more competent ambassador than her foster son, George P. 
Marsh ? a more erudite scholar than George Ticknor ? a more 
successful statesman than Franklin Pierce ? a more competent 
lexicographer than Joseph E. Worcester ? a more popular jour- 
nalist than Isaac Hill or Horace Greeley ? a more accomplished 
Grecian than Alpheus Crosby? a more honorable governor, 
senator, and jurist than Samuel Bell? a more acute advocate 
than Joseph Bell ? The name of Bell has occupied so large a 
portion of our State archives, that we may safely affirm that the 
men who have borne that name in our State would furnish pre- 
miers, jurists, and physicians in a European kingdom for a 
whole century. 

At the last commencement of Dartmouth College, the alumni 
raised a committee to secure a eulogist for several distinguished 
jurists, all graduates of the college, three of whom died within 
the past year, to wit : Joel Parker, Isaac Redfield, and Ira Per- 
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ley; three others passed away at an earlier date, Samuel S. 
Wilde, Benjamin W. Bonney, and George A. Simmons. Within 
the recollection of every middle-aged voter here, almost a score 
•of natives of New Hampshire have been members of the Sen- 
ate of the United States, a majority of them being contempora- 
ries, to wit : Fessenden, Clark, Chase, Wilson, Hale, Dix, Cass, 
Nesmith, Grimes, Patterson, Chandler, Abbott and Fogg. The 
most brilliant of all New England's sons, Rufus Choate, was 
educated in New Hampshire, though he had the misfortune to 
be bom just beyond her border, in another State. Still, he re- 
garded his adopted State and his alma maier with more than 
filial reverence. Thaddeus Stevens, the popular leader in Con- 
gress during the war, was also educated in New Hampshire. At 
one time, four candidates for the presidency were natives of 
New Hampshire : Webster, Cass, Hale and Chase. The first 
three had been students in Exeter Academy. 

For more than a score of years New Hampshire has placed 
in the chief executive chair men of affairs, business men, and 
not' one of them has failed to discharge the high trust committed 
to him with untarnished honor. Among her recent chief magis- 
trates are found a merchant, a farmer, a general, a banker, two 
presidents of railroads, a civil engineer, and two manufacturers. 
His Excellency the Governor of the State honors this occasion 
with his presence. If not the noblest Roman of them all, he is 
the peer of any. He has earned his high station by those 
home-bred virtues, industry, integrity, and fidelity. He can say 
in the words of a holy apostle, " These hands have ministered 
to my necessities and those that were with me.*' The sons of 
New Hampshire are glad to meet and greet him here to-day. 
Such men they delight to honor. 

But I must pause in this pleasant recital. If I were to fill 
up New Hampshire's roll of honor, my utterance and your pa- 
tience would both fail. I will only add, " the Yankee blade," 
with the New Hampshire stamp upon it, will bear the clash of 
arms ; and the harder it is struck the loader it will ring. New 
Hampshire is, therefore, a good State to emigrate from, because 
her sons come to honor ; they are sought out for places of re- 
45ponsibility and power. One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
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of her sons now reside in other Statiss, and are laboring to pro- 
mote the highest culture and establish the best institutions in 
their new homes. It is said that two thousand of the old home- 
steads in the State have been left vacant. But men of brave 
hearts and wise heads still hold their farms and shops. We do 
well, therefore, to cherish the land of our birth. We do better 
to hold fast to the union of these sister republics, by whose 
mutual aid the great temple of liberty has been reared, whose 
ample arch shelters the oppressed of every land, and gives se- 
ourity to the arts of peace and sanctity to works of benevolence. 
We do BEST when we reverence the Constitution of these 
United States as the noblest production of human wisdom and 
the most beneficent form of government ever devised by man. 
It has been our palladium for a century ; it will continue to be 

90 in future years, — 

" That o'er each sister land 

Shall lift the country of our birth, 
And nurse her strength, till she shall stand 

The pride and pattern of the earth ; 
Till younger commonwealths for aid * 

Shall cling about her ample robe, 
And from her frown shall shrink afraid 

The crowned oppressors of the globe." 

The eloquent address of Professor Sanborn was delivered 
with great power and earnestness, and the large audience mani- 
fested their satisfaction by frequent cheers. At the close the 
orator was greeted with the most enthusiastic applause. 

The Hutchinson Family then sang another song, in whicli 
some original points, adapted to the occasibn, were introduced. 
On retiring they were warmly applauded. 

Governor Cheney then said : 

Among the most valuable of New Hampshire's contributions 
in aid of this International Exhibition, is that of giving to the 
National Commission a gentleman whom New Hampshire at 
all times delights to honor, — one who is distinguished alike for 
his ability and integrity ; whose sagacity and foresight in the 
early action of this Commission had much to do in laying the 
foundation of success for this great enterprise. I am happy 
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to present to you Er-Goveraor E. A. Straw, of the National 
Centennial Commission. 

Mr. Straw on rising was received with cheers. After thank- 
ing the audience for their cordial welcome, he excused himself 
from speaking on account of illness, and called upon General 
Hawley. 

General Hawley responded, and, after making some humorous 
remarks, he paid a high compliment to Governor Straw for the 
great practical ability and faithfulness with which he discharged 
his duties as one of the members of the Centennial Commis- 
sion. He alluded to his great experience as the head of one of 
the great manufacturing corporations in the country, and said 
that his sound practical suggestions were of great value and were 
fully appreciated by the other members of the Commission. 

Governor Cheney then said that it had been expected that 
addresses would have been made by Ex-Governor Weston, the 
Chairman of the State Centennial Committee ; Hon. B. F. Pres- 
cott, Secretary of State ; General A. F. Stevens, Hon. James 
F. Briggs, James O. Adams, Esq., Secretary of the Board of 
Agriculture, and others, but the time allotted for the exercises 
having expired, it was necessary to bring them to a close. 

A national air was then performed by the band, and the audi- 
ence retired. 

At the conclusion of the exercises at the platform Governor 
Cheney and his lady held a reception in one of the parlors of 
the building, and a very large number of ladies and gentlemen 
from the Granite State, as well as many distinguished persons 
belonging to other States of the Union, were presented and 
paid their respects. The Governor was very warmly congratu-^ 
lated upon the brilliant success of the attempt to pay a fitting 
tribute to the memory of the illustrious patriots and sages of 
New. Hampshire, who had done so much to establish and per- 
petuate the republic, to promote the public welfare, and thus 
exalt and ennoble the State. 

The whole affair was conducted in the very best manner, and 
gave complete satisfaction to every person present. The ar- 
rangements at the building, which were under the direction of 
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Colonel George W. Riddle, the Agent of the New Hampshire 
State Centennial Committee, and his assistant, A. W. Quint, 
Esq., of Manchester, were planned and carried out with excel- 
lent taste and judgment. 

In the afternoon Governor Cheney, with his staff, and sev- 
eral other prominent citizens of New Hampshire, on invitation 
of Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, attended the exercises 
connected with the ceremony of unveiling the colossal statue 
of Columbus, which was presented to the city of Philadelphia 
l>y the Italian residents of the United States. 

The Veterans made no parades in Philadelphia after that 
■which took place on New Hampshire Day, and did not again 
appear in uniform during their absence -from home. The 
greater number of them remained for a few days to examine 
the treasures of the great Exhibition, and returned to New 
Hampshire with pleasant memories of the delightful and in- 
structive scenes they had enjoyed during their excursion. 

INTERESTING EPISODES. 

Immediately after the arrival of the procession at the New 
Hampshire Building Governor Cheney directed his Chief-of- 
Staff, General Stevens, of Nashua, to extend his thanks to the 
Lexington Cadets for their very handsome escort on the occa- 
sion. The Cadets were draw^ up in line and received General 
Stevens with presented arms, when he made the following ad- 
dress : 

Mr. Commander : I am requested by His Excellency the 
Governor, in behalf of the citizens of New Hampshire, to thank 
you most cordially for this voluntary escort on a day and occa- 
sion so interesting to us all. Again the representatives of the 
citizen soldiery of Virginia and New Hampshire meet in har- 
mony under the flag of their fathers. This distinguished cour- 
tesy reminds us again of a country re-united and at peace, in 
the glory of which the sons of Virginia and New Hampshire 
are to share in the future as they have in the past. 

Permit me, then, again to thank you for contributing, by your 
presence, to the interest and the harmony of this, " New Hamp- 
shire's Day," and to assure you of the spirit of good-will and 
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patriotism with which the descendants of Revolutionary John 
Stark hail the descendants of his copatriot, " Light Horse Harry- 
Lee of Virginia." 

Captain Manson, who was in command of the Cadets in the 
absence of Colonel Ship, responded as follows : 

Sir : We accept the kind thanks, and are proud of having 
had the honor of escorting New Hampshire's Governor into 
these grounds. 

We bid you farewell with feelings of the kindest brotherhood. 

On the return of the Amoskeag Veterans from the grounds 
to their quarters, a motion was made to extend the thanks 
of the battalion to Ihe Cadets of the' Virginia Military Institute 
for their escort to the Governor and the battalion on New 
Hampshire Day, with the assurance that their generous cour- 
tesy would be gratefully remembered. 

The motion was unanimously adopted and the clerk was di- 
rected to transmit a copy to the battalion of Virginia Cadets. 

AMOSKEAG VETERANS. 
The following is a list of the names of the officers and mem- 
bers of the battalion of Amoskeag Veterans, who visited Phila- 
delphia on New Hampshire Day, October ij, 1876 (the Vet- 
erans to whose names a star is affixed furnished substitutes, 
whose names jnay be found below) : 

Andrew C. Wallace, Major Commanding. 

Henry H. Huse, Adjutant. 

Langdon Simons, Sergeant-Major. 

Alfred G. Fairbanks, Quartermaster. 

S. L. F. Simpson, Surgeon. 

Edward F. McQuestkn, Assistant Sur^on. 

Henrv Powers, Chaplain. 
' Frank Hiland, Clerk. 

George B. Chandler,* PaymasteK. 

Natt Head, Commanding Centre Company. 

Robert Bunton,* J --. , a 

. „ ' J Color Bearers. 

John H. Proctor, J 
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COMPANY A. 

Darwin A. Simons, Captain. 
Henry C. Merrill, ist Lieutenant 
Edwin C. Shirley,* 2d Lieutenant. 
William B. Patten, 1st Sergeant. 
Frank Pushee, 2d Sergeant. 
Lewis Simons, 3^ Sergeant. 
John A. Greenwood, 4M Sergeant. 

Gov. Person C. Cheney,* Horace Bonney, 

Ex-Gov. Frederick Smyth,* E. P. Johnson, 

Ex-Gov. James A. Weston,* Reed P. Silver, 

Ex-Gov. EzEKiEL A. Straw,* D. L. Jewell, , 

M. V. B. Edgerly,* Norris C. Gault, 

James H. Crombie, S. Frank Head, 

John Cleworth, A. W. Sulloway, 

Frank Harvell,* Hannibal Bonney, 

George E. Wilson,* Charles J. Darrah, 

J. C. H. Vance,* William G. Everett, 

William E. Killey, Henry E. Burnham,* 

John West, C. L. Walker, 

William G. Hoyt, Warren F. Daniell,* 

Cyrus Dunn,* Abiel F. Moors, 

Joseph A. Brown, Oscar G. Farmer. 

COMPANY B. 

James F. Briggs, Captain, 
Z. F. Campbell,* 1st Lieutenant. 
E; H. Hobbs, 2d Lieutenant. 
Ira a. Moore, \st Sergeant. 
John H. Willey, 2d Sergeant. 
Silas R. Sleeper, 3^ Sergeant* 
John C. Smith, 4M Sergeant. 

George C. Gilmore,* H. K. Slayton, 

John B. Clarke,* Moody K. Wilson, 

George W. Riddle,* Frank C. Pillsbury,. 

Thomas Morgan, J. S. Holt, 

Samuel C.Torsaith,* Frank A. McKean,* 

George E. Hersey,* Frank H. Pierce, 
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P. B. Putney, 
Emil Custer, 
David H. Young, 
George W. Eastman, 
RuFus H. Pike,* 
Hiram Forsaith, 



Samuel Butterfield,* 
Arthur Haseltine, 
Lewis W. Clark,* 
e. p. hodsdon,* 
J. O. Ingalls. 
Warren Harvey. 



SUBSTITUTES. 



Edward M. Brooks, 
S. F. Burnham, 
H. E. Sturtevant, 
Andrew J. Edgerly, 
Charles A. Smith, 
B. K. Hoyt, 
John K. Piper, 
Frank McKinley, 
William H. Colby, 
A. H. Lowell, 
Herbert T. Norris, 
Augustus Farmer, 
John Smith, 



Frank P. Forsaith, 
Henry A. Follansbee, 
George Butterfield, 
D. Milton Goodwin, 
William E. Gilmore, 
D. M. White, 
Milan Cumminos, 
John B. Mills, 
Gustavus M. Sanborn, 
O. B. Warner, 
John P. Young, Jr., 
N. H. Wilson, 
Daniel F. Healiy. 



BRO WN'S CORNET BAND, 

The following is a list of the names of the members of 
Brown's Cornet Band, of Fisherville, who accompanied the 
Amoskeag Veterans to Philadelphia, October 12, 1876 : 

D. Arthur Brown, Leader, 
F. H. Pike, Drum Major, 



L. M. Currier, 
S. M. Brown, 
Levi Everett, 
George S. Locks, 
Stuart I. Brown, 
Samuel Burdick, 
David A. Brown, 
John C. Linehan, 
George E. Flanders, 
Charles A. Perkins, 



Denis O'Brien, 
William Kennedy, 
Jean Mussad, 
Edward Giles, 
S. G. Beasley, 
N. P. Harrington, 
George Linehan, 
Charles Abbott, 
jERRiib Sanborn, 
Joseph L. Sanborn, 
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Thomas Fookes, Joseph Warren, 

David S. Marsh, . Peter McArdls. 

]Ed. O'Brien. 

VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE CADETS. 

The following was the roster of the Virginia Cadets of Lex- 
ington, Virginia, as they escorted Governor Cheney and the 
Amoskeag Veterans, on New Hampshire Day at Philadelphia, 
October 12, 1876 : 

FIELD AND STAFF. 

Ca^ain M. Manson, Captain Commanding, 
B. Shewniake, Adjutant 
J. G. DooLEY, Quartermaster, 
L; W. Haines, Sergeant-Major, 

COMPANY A. 

G. S. Patton, Captain, R. S. Ball, 4/* Sergeant, 

It. C. Preston, \st Lieutenant, ], S. Browne, 5M Sergeant. 
H. L. Blake, 2d Lieutenant. W. G. Winn, 1st Corporal, 
W. E. Faison, \st Sergeant, J. L. Gill, 2d Corporal, 
T. P. Thompson, 2d Sergeant, L. Kirkpatrick, id Corporal, 

B. J. Sheffey, id Sergeant, Thirty-one privates. 

COMPANY B. 

C. W. KoLLOCK, Captain, T. W. Keitt, ^th Sergeant, 

E. W. Davison, \st Lieutenant, T. S. Hambleton, 5M Sergeant, 

J. H. Jackson, 2d Lieutenant, W. F. Snyder, 1st Corporal, 

R. Peek, 1st Sergeant, J. B. Watts, 2d Corporal, 

G. B. Wade, 2d Sergeant, W. B. Preston, id Corporal, 

E. Nichols, id Sergeant, Thirty-two privates. 

company c. 

J. L. Keitt, Captain, R. H. Lewis, id Sergeant, 

W. D. Davis, 1st Lieutenant, J. O. Lovell, 1st Corporal, 

A. M. Payne, 2d Lieutenant, B. McCord, 2d Corporal, 

R. W.. Murrie, 1st Sergeant, A. K. Snyder, id Corporal 

F. C. Engleiung, 2d Sergeant, H. H. Page, i^h Corporal, 

Thirty-two privates. 
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COMPANY D. 

L. H. Strother, Captain. F. Pettit, id Sergeant 

A. A. Blow, \st Lieutenant, R. B. Haynes, 4M Sergeant. 
V.J.Robertson, 2d Lieutenant, H. Hammill, \st Corporal, 
G. W. Archee, 1st Sergeant, J. B. Davis, 2d Corporal. 
T. HoLLOWAY, 2d Sergeant, P. B. Williams, id Corporal, 

Thirty-two privates. 
Seven musicians. Aggregate, 183. 

SECTION A, FIRST NE W HAMPSHIRE BATTER K 

The following are the names of -the ofl&cers and members of 
Section A of the First New Hampshire Battery, who visited 
Philadelphia July 4, 1876 : 

Slade S. Piper, Captain, 
Alonzo M. Caswell, Lieutenant, 
George E. Glines, Quartermaster, 
Charles W. Boyd, \st Sergeant, 
Thomas C. Cheney, 2d Sergeant, 
John A. Barker, \st Corporal, 
Edwin H. Currier, 2d Corporal, 
Silas R. Wallace, id Corporal, 
Marshall Sias, s^h Corporal, 
David H. Bean, Bugler, 
Henry S. Perry, >^^^^,. 
George Harridon, ) 

R. S. Corey, George A. Leightpn, 

Albert Maxfield, George Dudley, 

J. B. Kennedy, Fred. J. Slack, 

Parker H. Houston, Fred. C. Hale, 

George H. Stewart, Frank E. Hale, 

Herbert J. Marsh, Silas R. Sleeper, 

T. C. Foote, Fred. Downes, 

Will H. Sawyer, Louis N. Dufrain, 

A. M. Kenniston, William S. Hubbard, 

Delwin Breed, A. E. Metcalf, 

Henry Thomas, David Flanders, 

Walter L. Blenus, James G. Knight. 
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AWARDS. 

The official report of the Board of Judges of the merits of 
articles displayed at the Exhibition had not been received at the 
time of writing; it must not, ther^ore, be inferred that no other 
awards were made to New Hampshire exhibitors except those 
mentioned on a preceding page. 

THE CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION. 

The Centennial Exhibition was brought to a close on Novem- 
ber ID, with imposing ceremonies at the grounds, in the presence 
of the President of the United States and members of the Cabi- 
net, and a large number of distinguished persons belonging to 
various quarters of the world. Addresses were delivered by 
D. J. Morrell, Chairman of the Board of Executive Committee ; 
John Welsh, Chairman of the Board of Finance ; A. T. Goshorn, 
Director-General ; and General Hawley, President of the Board 
of Commissioners. 

The Board of Finance expended about $7,000,000 in the 
erection of buildings and improving the grounds. The expense 
of maintaining an immense army of policemen, door-keepers, 
and other officials, was about $1,830,000. This colossal expen- 
diture was offset by the following receipts : The appropriation 
of the State of Pennsylvania, $1,000,000; that of the city of 
Philadelphia, $1,500,000; receipts from concessions, gifts, and 
interest, about $500,000; the appropriation of $1,500,000 from 
the United States government, by an act which was passed 
by Congress in February, 1876 ; from the sale of Centennial 
stock, $2,500,000 ; total cash receipts from the time the gates 
were opened on May 10, until they were closed, November 10, 
$3,830,000. Total receipts, $10,830,000. 

In case the United States government does not insist on the 
repayment of the appropriation of $1,500,000 which it advanced 
in aid of the enterprise, the subscribers to the Centennial stock 
will receive a dividend of eighty per cent. In such an event, 
the State of New Hampshire will receive back the sum of $8,000 
of the $10,000 which the Legislature appropriated for the pur- 
chase of stock. 
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The following are the numbers of persons who recorded their 
names at the New Hampshire Building each month from May lo 
to November 15, 1876 : In May, 626 ; June, 1,779; Juty> ly^^i ; 
August, 2,184; September, 3,843 ; October, 7,051 ; November, 
1,283 ; making a total of 18,577. The register has been de- 
posited at the New Hampi^ire Historical Society's rooms at 
* Concord. 

The Exhibition was by far the largest which was ever seen in 
any age or nation, and it was the most successful in a financial 
point of view. In the language of Hon. John Welsh, Chairman 
of the Board of Finance, " it concentrated in one spot in the 
short space of six months eight millions of visitors, who enjoyed 
all its privileges without a disturbance, or any personal hinder- 

ance, or even rudeness It placed before the American 

people, as a school for their instruction, a display vast and 
varied beyond precedent, comprising the industries of the world, 
including almost every product known to science or art. . . .*. 
The International Exhibition is to be regarded as a reverential 
tribute to the century which has just expired ; that century has 
been recalled, its events have been reviewed, its fruits are gath- 
ered, and its memories are hallowed ; let us enter on the new 
century with renewed devotion to our country, with the highest 
aims for its honor, and for the purity, integrity, and welfare of 
its people," 
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APPENDIX. 



The organization known as the Amoskeag Veterans was 
formed in 1854, as a regiment, one of the principal objects 
being to honor the memory of the military heroes of the Revolu- 
tion, and more particularly those who resided in the vicinity of 
Amoskeag Falls in the Merrimack River at Manchester. A 
uniform similar to that worn by Washington and his generals 
was adopted, and the first parade took place on the anniversary 
of Washington's birthday, February 22, 1855. In 187 1, the 
organization was changed to a battalion. A large majority of 
the Veterans have resided in Manchester. 

The Virginia Military Institute wgs established and is sup- 
ported by the State of Virginia. It was organized in 1839, ^ ^ 
State Military and Scientific School^ upon the basis of the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. The famous 
Southern military hero, Lieutenant-General T. J. Jackson 
("Stonewall Jackson") had been Professor of Natural and 
Experimental Philosophy at this institution for about eleven 
years at the time of the outbreak of the war of the rebellion. 
And it was from the parade-ground of the Institute that he first 
marched to the field in command of the corps of Cadets. He 
expressed a desire to resume the duties of his chair at the close 
of the war, but he was killed at the battle of Chancellorville in 
1863. The buildings, library, and philosophical apparatus were 
destroyed by fire during the war by the Union army, under 
General Hunter. The buildings have been rebuilt, and the 
institution is now in a flourishing condition. The students be- 
long to twenty-four States of the Union. General Francis H. 
Smith, Superintendent of the Institute, and Professor of Math- 
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ematics, and Professor of Moral Philosophy, accompanied the 
Cadets on their visit to Philadelphia. 

The following is a copy of the letter of Hon. Ira Cross, Mayor 

of Manchester, to Senor Netto, Vice-President of the Brazilian 

Commission at the Centennial Exhibition, on the presentation 

to the Brazilian government of a model of the Ash-Street 

School-Building, and also a copy of Senor Netto's reply thereto : 

City of Manchester, New Hampshire, ) 
Office of the Mayor, Oct. ip, 1876. ) 

Filippe Lopes NettOy Vice-President of the Brazilian Commission^ at the Ih" 
ternational Exhibition^ Philadelphia, — 

Dear Sir: It affords me great pleasure to communicate to you the 
action of the City Councils of the City of Manchester, New Hampshire, as 
indicated in the accompanying resolution. 

The school-building, of which the model is thus presented to the gov- 
ernment of Brazil, is one which we regard as among the best and most con- 
venient for the purpose for which it is designed, and we are especially glad 
to present it to that governmeivt whose emperor has recently visited our 
country, and who with so much intelligence and interest has been pleased to 
study the character of our own institutions, and examine the products of our 
industries. We trust this slight testimony of our regard may be received 
in the same friendly spirit with which it is bestowed. 

I have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Ira Cross, Mayor. 

Brazilian Centennial Commission, \ 
Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1876. ) 

Hon, Ira Cross, Mayor of the City of Manchester, New Hampshire, — 

Honorable Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the loth inst., as also the accompanying resolution of 
yourself, Aldermen and City Council, presenting the model of the Ash- 
Street School-House, now on exhibition, to my government. 

I shall make the proper preparation to receive and pack the above model 
with the greatest of care for shipment to my government, after the close of 
the exhibition. 

I beg you to receive my most grateful acknowledgments on the part of 
my government for this most valuable and desirable testimony, and I sin- 
cerely hope that our feeble efforts will be crowned with success towards de- 
veloping more extensive and friendly relations between this your great and 
vast Republic with that of our Empire. 

Receive again, respected sir, my most sincere and heartfelt thanks for 
this testimonial so unexpected and undeserved, as also the assurance of my 
highest esteem. 

I have the honor to be, sir, yours most respectfully, 

Filippe Lopes Netto, 
Vice-President of the Brazilian Commission. 
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